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Pari*, May 22, 1957 


Darling M'l.ee and Dougie: 

I recrossed the Iron Curtain a few days ago after a 12- 
da/ visit to Soviet Russia. Before my notes get cold or my memory 
a s or. more likely, before I wear out my stories from constant re- 
telling, 1 am going to attempt a narrative account of my visit for my 
dear daughters. You may recall that I took the same method in making 
a record of a trip to Europe and the Middle East several years ago. 

1 hope, oi course, these rambling remarks may be of some interest 

to you. 


As you know, this was my first visit to the Soviet Union. 

It was jam -packed with travel and sight-seeing; so much so that i find 
U hard to believe that I saw and did so much. The climax of the 
visit was an interview of almost two hours with Nikita Khrushchev, 
Secretary of the Central Committee of the Communist Party, who is 
both the most dominant figure in world Communism and top man of 
the ruling clique in Russia. That interview was sent out without 
change by censorship, and published in The New York Times of 
May 1 i. Parts of it were published throughout Europe and England; 
and on Tuesday, May 14. Pravda, the Communist Party paper in 
Moscow, printed the Kremlin's own version, which, I arn told, 
agreed in every major point with my own, 

My 12-day visit hardly qualifies me as an "expert" on the 
Soviet Union. J do not propose, therefore, to write a book or a aeries 
of magazine articles sounding the profundities of either the USSR or 
international communism. My trip, carried out under the auspices of 
Intourist, the tourism agency of the Soviet Government, was on the 
whole very comfortable so far a# creature comforts were concerned. 

1 was tn Russia at the beginning of Spring, it was also 
during the May Day festival, highlighted by a huge celebration on 
May l, on which occasion Communists all over the world, and 
especially Russia, indulge themselves in great demonstrations and 
elaborate boasts Such impressions as I state here are admittedly 
super ficial. f am sure I had far better treatment than people who 

make a business of everyday life of living in Russia, whether Russians 
or far e. i g tie r s , 
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1 took to the Soviet Union my own preconception of 
»ha. .t wss Uk.. Such were the onl * com * 

Uich »L r ^ U Whl ' *h“ w “ d beard l ° my —> 

Wtuch naturally was made up of what I had seen read and u ai -H 
regarding the USSR and its Uf«. ' “** h '* rd 

firialitie. * gain aUow3nc « for super- 

• ^ j th f 1 had undor<old ^ssia, or at least the part of it I 

recalled 1 n * lled Moscow, Kiev and Leningrad, being 

- led from the latter to Moscow for the Khrushchev interview. 

expected cold, rigid, courteous, yet suspecting reception 
expected people with whom 1 dealt to be quite inefficient, not too 
interested in he comfort or welfare of Westerners, and almost 
openly resentful. The treatment I received by no mean, bore out 

nese preconceptions. I was treated cordially everywhere. t de- 

ttust thc^^d ^ r 7 entment ' athou 8 h * P^fessed suspicion 

y ' . ^ ates wanted to make war on Russia. 1 was handled 

by intour i st with good humor and efficiency. 

can Fmh a . Ke8a i r « e8 \° r ^ evan S ellsm of on « member of the Ameri- 
Embassy staff, who tried to convince me otherwise, i experienced 

,'" m ‘ ‘ S Z'T e thi “ g *' 1 '^ ct ' d un ^ ver Ml drabn«B.-W r r,^t. 

bUck-hooded peasants, fratxl.d shoe. and especially dark cotton ' 
and wool stocking, on the women. Indeed, I .aw guile a bit of this, 
especially m the rural areas outside the cities. But I also saw 
colored dresses, polished fingernails, ,11k stockings. For example 
many women had l.irly well-made clothing, especially coat. 1 
even .aw ltp.tick and rouge on the waitresses in the Intourist Hotel 
n Kiev, and on numerous women about the streets of Leningrad. 

of the A Havin « no evidence to refute it, l accepted the preachment 
of t.ie American Embassy evangelist that all this was a bad quality 

My point is that f. saw many things of this nature I didn't expect to 

^ted rh' 1 fy VeragC * better a PP^ aran ^ of people than I antici- 
pated The weather was agreeable --sunny days and clear cool 

nights. But the Embassy evangelist almost convinced me that i was 
seeing someth, ng wrong. He said 1 should see the countryside back 
m the hinterland during the winter when the pumps were frozen 
and there was no hot water in the hotels. I felt it was almost heresy 
to reply to this devout one tW it wasn't Winter; that I wasn't back J 

Sprit ^ , Wa8 ^ ^° 8COW ' Ingrid and Kiev in the 

dfh ,\k 1T 8 * y Seeillg treeS and nw «»- I told him that I 

tKlnl< 1 *' a * bela « subversive by making this frank admission 
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I went, to Russia as part of an extensive trip which I had 
planned for visiting with foreign correspondents of The New York 
Times at their field stations. I made application for a visa about 
March 1, When it came through about three and a half weeks later, 

1 decided to so arrange my trip that I would go to Russia first. 

Other visits, so I planned, would be made to Sweden, Holland, 

England, France, Germany, Poland, Yugoslavia, Italy, Spain, Greece, 
Turkey, Lebanon, Israel and Egypt. I had it in mind that by going 
to Russia first, I would perhaps get the most uncomfortable part of 
my trip over first; furthermore, I could take more time than 1 per- 
haps could take after I had come down to two-day stands; also 
that perhaps 1 would be more interesting to our correspondents 
after having gone to Russia. It's amazing how well my judgment 
is turning out. 

Before leaving New York. Herbert Andree, my efficient 
and faithful assistant, arranged through Cosmos Travel Agency, 
the entire Russian trip. Our Russian experts, E. C. Daniel and 
Harrison Salisbury had advised me to go Intour ist. Daniel, in fact, 
advised strongly that we go through the travel agency. He said 
that for a trip of two weeks, which was the extent of my visa, 1 would 
be able to see much more if 1 went Intourist. At least 1 would be 
more comfortable. Through Cosmos, 1 bought a ten-day 'package. " 
For the price of thirty dollars a day, paid in advance, I was entitled 
to de luxe hotel accommodations; four meals a day (breakfast, dinner, 
tea and supper), services of a guide whenever l wanted one; use of an 
automobile and chauffeur at my own command; and even a cash spend- 
ing allowance of 25 rubles ($2. 50) a day. I was supplied with a book 
of coupons railing for all this. 

So supplied and so equipped, together with a ticket on SAS 
airlines from New York to Moscow, via Copenhagen, 1 became air- 
borne over idlewild Airport shortly before 5 P. M, on May 28. 

The first hop from New York to Copenhagen was without 
particular incident, except it was the first time I'd ever occupied a 
sleeping berth on an airplane. Good thing. Expensive too. 1 soon 
came to suspect, however, some degree of apprehension among the 
crew concerning this passenger beading for Russia. They evidently 
thought 1 needed feeding up fox the kill. We'd hardly cleared Fire 
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Island when they started fmaAi 

until t ^ ^ "^h e?r ^ P ' “ “ P “ ‘“"-•to* 

* kM 1 *'»*«• They roeun “<l « Uw nea moraing 

which give ojJ twenty^^tur'fo^'rLIT' 11 ‘" e “ ty mta “** ! * l»to, 

i»M. on Airflot, the offlc J T “ “>• <*«I. to . 

•urprieed »t the rather »h»bby ohture If t^L 1 *** ** tsrrl hl ? 
two-motor affair eomewhat reaemTllL ,K r- pU ‘“' “ » 

u- s. , although It had ouly tweai^L-^L ConV ® ir ° n “«■ of the 
agreeable young hosts** with^i J u aeat# * There waa a very 
combed her hair lo“ e Jr^ " h ° ‘W—U, had J, 

t*ke>> a hath. Two of m , 1?! var f *PP«re«ly had neither 

aonable, howerer. and , J t ‘ Sl “ wi “ war, par- 

?"* “* P—oc. of eeaTb. , '“rd / ^ **“*■ 1 ^ 

“"* i“ *• USSR- I came to find om lat'”^ U “ r * no such 
formation wi» very nc * rl c ***** origin] in _ 

intsr.or of Russia tbs mo L KuZL fUJtW 1 g0t **» 
when Russian facilities get mr ^ w “f * »««med to get. But 
become Westernized. Such, I » 4I told th * y hiVH * tt,nd « ac y to 
« t* in the plane and also the nractir * * CCOunUi<i - for the ee-at 
T^t wa. d^ in CopenJget *" ~ 

jUy, it wa« kept well oufL^r^Z^r °* ^ P ** a *’ tocld ««t- 

l^n. The three pa*. Jg er . ? r of * I dWn«t 

*po*e Russian, a aquat moustached who 

DAhfesandro, «ii*y 0 r of Baltimore ^ a ' re » emb % Tbnn a 

mysetf. After about two and Z -Jh? ^ f ^ L * K «* U ^ ^ 

1 ' Xm foT CUBt °ro* inspection and lunch Tfa* n w« stopped at 

vary superficial and so was the W h J* Action •», 

assured w e had no rubles, the ^IcLlT **** 

“*** *i*«- The lunch coa.i«t<,dcd fried tf ** em lnter «««4 ** any- 
trdmal, whose identity I was just as i ^ 6 ° m « ^ ** 

fried potatoes which evidently had b ^ *° *“*■ Th »** Wa 

•***? whAch evidently had w Jn^tseli^ ! f * a * CQnd Lijna ' ^ 
nn©al was on the house, wary sitting on tho table. The 

cow r WWn afi ° r mor * hour® of flight r < 

'" r >' qUjckly J «• not gc-iog'to ,S“f “J‘! 9U ^ 
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Bill Jorden, our Chief Moscow Correspondent, was there to meet me; 
so was an Intourist guide with a car and chauffeur. I was informed 
before arriving that I would stay at the National Hotel, which i« run 
by Intourist. So ths guide told me I warn to be taken immediately 
there. Jorden had other plans. He wanted me to go with him in 
our own office Chevrolet, driven by our Russian chauffeur, Victor. 

For, he said, the Japanese Ambassador was giving a reception in 
honor of the Emperor's birthday and it was possible we would run 
into some of the Soviet bigwigs there. The Intourist guide under- 
stood very readily, made no protest and courteously offered to take my 
bags to the hotel. I took one traveling case along, however, in 
order to change shirts at Jordan's apartment. After my change, 
we rushed over to the hotel where the Japanese reception, was going 
on.. And there I first saw Nikita. 

Yes, Mr. Khrushchov was right there, surrounded by a 
crowd of Japanese, whom I later discovered were diplomats an d 
newspaper men. I also caught sight of Nikolai Bulganin, President 
of the Council of Minister*--another member of the Party's Presidium 
and titular head of the Soviet Government- Bulganin was standing 
at a table bowing and smiling and talking, acting for all like a Kentucky 
Colonel at an after -Derby party. Khrushchev evidently was the 
greater drawing card. 

In conversations before leaving New York with Daniel 
and Salisbury, both of whom, of course, had lived and worked re- 
cently in Russia, they urged that 1 try to see some of the leaders. 

At their suggestion I had sent cablegrams, over my own signature, 
to Khrushchev, Bulganin and Marshal Zhukov, the third raerabar of 
the Big Three; to Molotov, Gromyko, the present Foreign Minister, 
and others. They had cabled on their own to certain contacts, 
notably Leonid Byichav, head of the press department of the Foreign 
Ministry. They also urged me to wangle invitations to any official 
reception* that might be taking place, for diplomacy these days in 
Moscow is cm a cocktail basis. Daniel and Salisbury both advised 
a "brassy" approach. They suggested that if I got to a recsption 
attended by any of the bigwigs, grab someone who spoke English 

and Russian, walk right up and engage them in conver oation. That's 
what 1 did. 
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Jorden himseli speaks quite passable Russian--at least 
he can understand and make himseli understood in it- -so we laid 
down an assault on Bulganin. He was standing in the center of a 
long table, with other long tables tanning out at right angles. It van 
evident all around that a great party had been going on- -dirty plates, 
empty and overturned bottles, used glasses and a general hubbub 
of people who were staying to the bitter end. 

Jorden presented me to Bulganin as a newly arrived 
American, and representative of The New York Times. He bowed 
low, extended his hand and bade me welcome to the Soviet Union. 

He asked how long 1 planned to stay, where 1 planned to go and then 
responded to my answers with a sort of “Tut, tut, you should stay 
longer and see more. “ Others began to gather around us. Not 
laving in mind anything special to say to him, I asked if he had ever 
visited my country. No, he said, but he'd love to. Then be added 
some general remarks about the need for exchange of personal visits 
between high governmental officials. “See these people, " he said 
through Jorden' s translation, and pointing to the Japs. “We had 
misunderstandings. Now they come to see us, and we talk the 
same language. '* 

A blonde who identified herself to me as Mrs. Edmund 
Stevens entered the group and began interpreting. Suddenly, Bul- 
ganin fixed his eyes on her and said, “I don't believe I know you; 
let me get my own interpreter. “ With this a young man stepped up 
and begain doing the honors. Bulganin then reached for a glass say- 
ing, “Let's drink a toast. " He had trouble finding a glass; also, 
the liquor had given out. But someone produced a bottle of vodka, 
and he and I drank a toast to what I understood was the mutual hnppitui 
and health of our two countries. 

Just then Khrushchev came along, and Bulganin introduced 
us. He was cordial, bouncy and red-faced. A veritable throng of 
diplomats and newspapermen were following him. He had started a 
line of talk about guided missiles and the newspapermen were hot 
on the trail of a story. Just then Gromyko came up and entered the 
conversation largely as an interpreter. He looked que stirringly at 
me as if to say, “Haven’t 1 seen you somewhere before?" Then 1 
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recaiUd * mating the suit* of Secretary Byrn«, at 

2* ^77 P1 f M ia N «~ *°rk. He interpreted the question to Boldin 
th / U * *v laviag wiidjfld *way, fallowed by hi* crowd. Gromyko 

twT^w U^** ^ * #klli8 £h * t 1 8iV4! r «S* rd * to Mr , Byrne u 


*t « Tb<> T* r> ** ct timt WC SOt 11110 ^ reception w*. 

*t flr.t * *ux prise. It wouldn’t have been h*d I known tbanof the 

■moot hne». of Bill Jorden. I had no invitation ox ticket. He had 
oaiy one A* we walked up to the door, fa* whispered to m e that 
7* thuggi *fa men standing around were Russian secret police. Two 
Japanese attendant, also war* .landing by. Jordan approached a 

fibril h * Sul' “ id <* then in Jap***** 

1 heard the word New York Time.*' and “Cutiedge") and the 

ackeya a imply bowed u. in. One* inside, I had no i nMfcltjqa &a 

about b.ardi^ the big shots. The worst they could do was simply 

not to talk. But they didn't even lake ihut opportunity. They tolled. 

conyer sad, although they didn't say anything of world - 
shaking importance. 


Th* first peopls 1 recognised at the reception w%tu ui-Jt 

.a / ' 0ar *** 8<SCOild auui Moscow, and hi. charming bride 

?* forai *f Brown, also former Time, correspond*** at 

Barnard College. I nv a number of other people whom I kmw, 
mostly newspaper p*opi* t of course, and I met numoroua others 
1 was particularly impressed by the Pakistani Ambassador - ~*l*o 
the Jap envoy who was very friendly. 

, riu * o£ficijlLi r ®c*pt-Gm, as I have indicated, h&ss com® to 

be a vital institution in Lnier uadoml communication in JUtieia. They 
furmsh practically th* onljr contact between Russian officials and 
diplomatic representative, of Western countries. Riding the new.,- 
papers and attending recaption* are admittedly the only way America* 
diplomat, have of gating information. Such contacts ware highly 
ser Aceable to CLip Bohlen, vrfan spoics and read tk© blunge a^rUy, 
and who had the courage ami ability bo match wiu and toutfh talk with 
the Russians, high and Low, 1 was laid that c^k^il di^Smacy 
actu&lly began La th* U&SR u the American Emkwyk I«top«Id*nc<. 
celebration a year ago iaut July. Bulganin, Kfarwkkv «md 
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Russian T *, '“soltari., showed up .t that time. The 

Russians have learned to u.e the system expertly, appareotly. 

They even mdteate their feeling. toward other oountrie. by the 
egree of rank they send to the variou. receptions. On Wednss- 
day following the Japaneee party on Monday, I went to a Dutch re-' 
ceptron In honor of the Queen's birthday. Eye. were popping 

Tn n ^H ra TV° ’ w : h °' U fr°rn tL Keen,- 

I ’ f u “ Uy ' the Ur “ u Ambassador came In and remarked to 
a group of us: "They won't be here today. I know by the rank of 
police Officer, outside. " The Soviet and Dutch had been celling 
each other names and the "big snub" was in order. The Israeli 
Lbassador received the same treatment the following week at 
his reception commemorating Israel's Independence Day, 

The day after the Japaneee reception, which was my 
second day m Ru.sla, Jorden and 1 had lunch at the American Em- 
ba.sy with the charge d'affaires, Richard Davi,. He ha. been 
holding the fort since Ambassador Bohlen's departure. The Nor- 
wegian Ambassador to the USSR alao was there. He was very in- 

«. illd Devi. confirmed readily report. 

I iiad heard of difficuloes of diplomatic repre.entatlon, and also 
the important part played by the Institution of the reception. They 
also .believed the Russian, to be sincere in their desire for a new 
high-level approach to world problem*. 

1 ^ corning I had one of my moat pleasant experiences, 
the meeting of Alexis, who was to be my Intourist guide throughout 

my h tr ! P ; Alexi8 ‘ who toLd me he was thirty years old, wa u a former 
school teacher . lie had taught in Siberia "on a mission, - he said 
lor several years when he had a breakdown in health. He gave up 
-» s teaching job, for which he was paid 2,000 rubles ($200 at current 
exchange rates). When he recovered, he accepted a guide's job at 
1, 000 rubles ($100. But hr liked th. guide Job. he safd. He fot m 
meet "such nice people"; also, he traveled around a lot on expense 
account so he was all right. He had bed eyea, although he did not 
wear glasses. In fact, I saw very few people wearing glasses any- 
where. He told me that his left eye was what "you Americans call 
an idle eye. " I had never heard such an expression, but let it go. 
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Before leaving New York I had received from the De.ni.el- 
Salisbury "travel bureau" a liat of thing# 1 should tee in Moscow, 

Kiev and Leningrad. I gave the liat to Alexis. What I saw was taken 
directly from that liat. If. as many will doub tie • a suspect, I wm 
shown only what the Russian* wanted me to see. then I am. or 
Cliff and Harrison are, largely to blame. 

My first excursion with Alexis was to the GUM department 
store. It was quite a spectacle. The store is not in the exa ct nature 
of a n American department store. Rather, it is a collection of 
small shops, comparable to one of our arcades. But what impressed 
me most was the evidence of buying power. It was the day before 
May Day and the place was packed and jammed. Lines ran out 
from every counter where anything was for sale, ranging from 
toy balloons, which had the longest line, to the jewelry stalls, 
which had less, and even to $180 (1, 800) men’s suits. Shoes were 
being sold over the counters without try-ons. Certainly a break 
for the clerks. Suits and dreaaas were going the same way, like 
hot cakes at a county fair . All sorts of mar cha ndi M were on display. 
I examined much of it and would aay that the quality was nothing to 
compare, in the main, with American goods. But tfm stuff cer- 
tainly was moving. 

Evidently there would be quite an inflation in the larger 
cities of Russia were there not such rigid price controla. Consumer 
goods are in short supply at best. The same kind of buying 1 saw in 
Moscow, 1 also saw in Kiev and Leningrad. I thought the quality of 
things in Leningrad was superior. The store displays in Kiev were 
the best of the three. I didn’t buy anything at GUM the first day, but 
went back later and bought some phonograph records (long-playing 
ones for the equivalent of 70 cents each) and some novelty boxes. 

Most luxury things were terribly expensive. I couldn’t stay long in 
the meat and fish store. Between the fish and the Russians, the 
smell - - whew l 

1 was told that the regime (all stores are owned by the state) 
had fed quite a bit of high-priced merchandise into the stores to try to 
syphon off the excess purchasing power. But evidence of buying 
pressure was present everywhere 1 went. 1 saw televisions in many 
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shop*. On a trip out from Moticow, I rra# impressed by the sight 
of TV aerials. I w&« told there Is a backlog of automobile orders of 
more than a year's standing. There i# no official installment 
buying, although 1 was told there is quite a bit of "personal" lending 
among individuals, for the purchase of automobU.es, television sets 
and the like. TV sets are about the same price as in the U.S. , 
while automobile# are a shade lower in price and perhaps many 
shades lower m quality. These prices are calculated at the new 
ten ruble# to one dollar tourist rate. But in terms of Russian 
purchasing power they are very high. The cheapest Soviet car 
cost# the average worker a whole year's pay. 

1 he May Day parade through Red Square was something I 
truly would have hated to miss. Jorden had obtained for me a ticket 
to Lhe reserved stands (stands is correct; no sitting) and I saw the 
best, though not all oi if, it was too long. The leaders were there in 
full feather, all standing on the parapet of the Lenin-Stalin tomb. 

First was a military parade, not too different from most military 
parades, although the lOO-piec.e band was most impressive, both In 
sine and perfor mance. Then followed a parade of athletic groups, 
marching and performing. Imagine a soccer game in progress as the 
whole group moved at about four or five miles an hour through Red 
Square. By far the most impressive part was the "demonstration'' 
when hundred# of thousands of workers, iOO-abreaat burst into that 
square, it. was more than impressive, it was terrifying. The throng 
had been highly organised. It converged from every connecting street 
into the entrance to the square. Groups had been sent from factoriu: , 
from offices, from collective farms, from schools and from Lord 
only knows where else. The number participating were estimated at 
more than 2, 000, 000. Men, women and children, with many of 
the latter carried on parents' shoulders, thronged through, singing and 
shouting, while a voice from the loudspeaker kept extolling the 
beauties of communism. Most of the groups carried branches and 
flowers, A contingent of children, ail carrying bouquets, broke on 
thgical and made for the tomb and covered it with flowers, 

But the May Day celebration would have been rewarding for 
me if for no other reasons that it was there I met "the girlo. " The 
girl# were a group of eighteen television and radio program director's, 
performer* and manager# from the United State#. They had arrived 
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at three o'clock that \T-jprning directly the U. S. A. and weT® 

about the businasa of things in. They were the type who run 

home shows, cooking programs and the like. They were ^ e * eed y 
at to kill, and well equipped with note book*, camera® and IntouriDK 
suides. Two young men and one woman guide had them ia tow, 
and what a ball the y were having. The mother hen of the group was 
on* Mrs. Beatrice Johnson, who rune wme kind of television nsnw 
ahow in Kansas City and who make® u speciality of organizing tow 
ins parties such us the one I saw. They had with them tiro mein, u 
photographer and a sound recorder operator. They had been greeted 
at the airport that morning by a band and fully 5, 000 People. 


Whan they discovered who 1 was. they tolkad my ®ar <crf£- 
They told me how they were going to our Embassy that niter noon iax 
cocktail*; how then they were going to get Dick Davi* to Sis them up 
for a visit with some of the leader*. I started to tall them * 

save them selvas the trouble and Davis the embarr&sumsui, for he 
do a thing about it. But X thought l l d bast k*ep my to&gue. They a^M i 
aot fad up with the parade about the name time and started back, to te» 
National Hotel, where they a* well at I were staying. 1 then 
that another urn was with them. a pMin-elothee secxudty 
He turned out to be a very nice and effective per «**. ^ u ’ ' wwJU 

aU the way around the Kremlin, two and one-haii£ miles, aad Udk-wu* 
wav through the crowd at every inter section. The eeeuvivy policemen, 
who ht^ hie little ten-year -eld daughter with him, carbaialy knsw 
magic words. We were the only people who crossed the iiaass i<av 

five hours or more. 


Now, try to imagine ray surprise when, two days later, re- 
turning from a trip to a collective farm, I fou^i out that the h*u3 
*®«n both Bulganin and Zhukov. Heuring this, Jorden tilled Mrs. 
Johnson and invited her out to drink® with us. MsteM, ehe earns to 
dinaer 'with Jordan, the Fr&akele astd myuelf to a l&xg9 state-wwi*#* < 
restaurant (everything is state owned}. Yes, they had £>©<»& BwUij*uii'a 
and Zhukov "and what interesting *de<* people they wer*t " They 
had sat in Bulganin's chair, each in tern. TMy kd interviewed turn 
on what he liked to eat, vhnlt he liked in woman's hat®, Md U>ard km* 
what else- Zhwtaov, "that nice general'', had given «&ch a mediu. 
Furthermore, Bulganin t mA allowed them to taka pdcitftee and mafic* a 
eound recording of the white procedure. Thi® ia htiS&>tor» * 
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for more than an hour after dinner and listened to the playback of 
the recording. So, I fancy that Kaunas City. Rochester, Detroit, 
and other place* represented by "the girls" are going to hear a lot 
from Russia this Fall, some of it in Bulganin's and Zhukov's own 
voice*. 1 asked Mr*. Johnson how she had arranged the meeting, 
ft turned out ahe had done it all by telephone from Kansas City, 
directly to Bulganin's office. 

Speaking of restaurants, the four of us. Jordan, the 
f r&nkela and 1, went to the Praga restaurant on May Day eve. There 
a b * nd Paying A. merit yic danr* music. The Russians ate it 
tp We asked some of the girls to dance with u*, and they did. 

Alter a while, some other* came over and asked us to dance. They 
danced very well indeed, but were unable to converse at all because 
of the language barrier. The point here is that all classes of people 
seem to be. relaxing, certainly from the disciplines which 1 under- 
stood to he the rule in the USSR up until two or three year* ago. 

1 Heard on every hand that the old Stalinist terror had" subsided. 

People, a* I have said, didn't seem reticent to communicate with 
n e, so far as this could be done against the language difficulties. 

? ‘ * aw mmjt ' rou * Western people who spoke Russian, who told me of 
recent visits with Russians and of the freer and easier relations 
with and among them. The old fesr of the knock on the door *t night, 
f -llowed fcv someone's being whisked off to Siberia, has disappeared, 

*<• i was told, 

Russians travel about the country to quite an extent, but 
n»«*!y in organised groups and to specified ? Uc r .» Public bars 
are not prevalent in Lbe cides l visited, but I was told they were coming 
into being ;>n many of the outlying neighborhoods 

Aiex s and I went on quite a round of sigh! -seeing. Day 
aher day we were going somewhere. He was most agreeable and 
helpful. From xny fir at meeting with him he set up s campaign to 
persuade me to go to Kiev and Leningrad. It was evident, of course, 
that he wanted to go himself. I figured he roust have a gal In each 
port. It turned out that he had one in Leningrad. I asked Toby Fraakel 
to go akmg with rrre to most places around Moscow She had only 
been the 1 e two and one -half weeks and was eager to get acquainted 
with the surroundings. J had a nice agreeable guide, an automobile 
available ail of the time, a mi Alexis was anxious to have Toby along. 
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One of the places £. C. And Harrison had urged me to see 
was the ancient monastery at Zagorsk, about 65 miles from Moscow. 
So Alexis took me there, along with Toby, Xt was a moat impressive 
place. Service a were In progress in three or four chapels. There 
peasants, largely old women, prayed in the most demonstrative sort 
of way. The chants of the priests and responses of the congregation 
were beautiful. J had asked Alexis the day before about the possi- 
bility of buying an Ikon at some shop. He had advised waiting until 
we went to Zagorsk. As we completed our tour of the monastery, 
the young monk, Father Bartholemew, who had been showing us 
around asked us into the Superior's ‘ inn. " There he introduced 
us to Ids boss, a tall fine-looking man with long hair and beard, 
wearing a dark grey habit. After some pleasantries, the chief 
monk asked if Toby and I would accept two painted ikons. We did, 
with the best responses Alexis could translate. When I offered a 
contribution, he refused, “unless," he said, "we wanted to con- 
tribute for prayers for some relatives or friends." So, Darlings, 
you have been prayed for at Zagorsk to the tune of SO rubles. 

f attended two church services in Moscow on the Sunday 
1 was there. One waa at a Russian Orthodox church, which was 
literally mobbed by communicants; the other was a Baptist church, 
similarly crowded. The Baptists are, I was told, the second 
largest church group in both Moscow and Kiev. It was just like 
a Baptist church In Mississippi. The communicants, on the 
average, were younger than at the Orthodox church, and apparently 
better off economically. Both groups were highly emotional, es- 
pecially tie Baptists. The singing at the latter was really moving-- 
just Like hymns back home but more beatifuliy done, with fuli 
audience participation. But such weeping! I've never seen the like. 
A man behind me was singing in the most beautiful baritone voice, in 
perfect harmony with the crowd. I turned to see what he looked like 
He was a man of about thirty -five, holding a little boy by the hand. 
The tears were raining down his face and dripping off his chin. At 
the Orthodox < hurch I noticed a line of old women going into & aide 
door. I asked Alexis. "Are they going in to confession?" He replied 
' No, the toilet. " 

It suddenly dawned on rue on our returning from Zagorsk, 
that Toby, as a resident foreigner, was not supposed to go more than 
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2 B kilometers (l5 miles) from Moscow without special permission 
from the foreign office. Alexis said to “forget it,” he’d fix every- 
thing. The next day, before taking off for a collective farm, we 
checked with the Foreign Office to see whether it would be all right 
for her to go. “Go ahead,” was the word. 

All through the countryside I was impressed by the 
shabbiness of buildings and the generally dirty appearance of thingsj 
also the crowded roads. I was unprepared for the prevalence of 
log houses, either along the roads or in Moscow. I marvelled at 
the many houses which Beamed to be sinking in the middle or falling 
over backwards. Housing for humans is admittedly one of the weakest 
part of the Soviet performance. People live Jammed up everywhere. 

There is a frantic apartment-buildihg program going on in each of 
the cities I visited, but the construction is far below American 
standards and will hardly survive very long before it disintegrates. 
The building industry seems to be among the poorest. I would have 
Judged that the American Embassy compound was built at least thirty 
years ago. I was told, hcarever, that it is scarcely five years old. 

I couldn’t get used to the women day laborers. Most of 
the construction workers whom I saw, including railway section hands, 
street repair people-most of the drudge laborers— were women. 
Plasterers, house painters, similarly, were women. Quite an unusual 
sight for one who grew up in an American matriarchy. 

I wound up my Moscow sight-seeing with a visit to the Lenin- 
Stalin tomb and the Kremlin Museum. The two old boys are there, 
lying in glass cases for all to see. They seem a bit waxey, but by and 
large they're kept in pretty good shape. Every occasion that the tomb 
is open for visitors, it is thronged. The Sunday afternoon Toby and I 
went through, the line extended more than a mile long along the Krem- 
lin wall. Alexis talked his way right up to the head. We both were 
somewhat embarrassed, but Alexis said it was our privilege as 
tourists. One thing he couldn't talk away, hoever, was the require- 
ment to check wraps in every public building. It's not that the 
authorities are afraid you might be carrying a bomb, according to 
Alexis, but it's bad etiquette in the USSR for a man or woman to wear 
a topcoat in a building. 
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Reverting to construction, there are seven skyscraper 
show -buildings in Moir.ow. One of that* U at the Univeraity of 
Moscow W« Waited that building one morning, Alexis wanted to 
*k° w tiu “ school, also wanted us to see how the students lived. He 
insisted w* should see a "bed-sitter", which turned out to be a 
sitting-room- bedroom (all in one) affair. He said he got the term 
from an American, I found out later he must have got it from an 
Englishman. But to the construction. I noticed the building was 
rather shabby in place*. Plaster was falling off in spots and the 
plumbing was at least pre- World War n. Alexis told me that plans 
for the building were completed in the Thirties, were then laid aside 
because of the war; were brought up again in 1950 and the building 
constructed according to original specifications . That was about as 
impressive as to learn that in the dormitories men and women 
live on the same floor. That was somewhat evident in the ,f bed- 
sitfcer we yi sited, for the young woman occupant apparently was 
pregnant. 


Kiev was altogether a different city from Moscow, and 
Leningrad was in a class to itself. The latter was built substantially a 
* * ln 8^ a project of Peter the Great at the beginning of the Eighteenth 
Century. It has a definite Western European appearance. Kiev is an 
older city than either, with its roots going back to the Elev enth Cen- 
tury. The Ukrainians, for whom Kiev is the Mecca, are somewhat 
disdainful of Muscovites, or Russians generally; something of the 
attitude of a South Carolinian for the Nawth. 

At Kiev 1 ran into several Americans. One was an elderly 
Jewish man named Kipnia, who once was head of the National Container 
Corporation before he sold it to Owens Illinois Glass Company for, 
according to him. $180, 000, 000. He was there to see his 80-year -old 
sister and sundry relatives. I had wen him in Moscow. He spoke 
Russian, having bees born near Kiev and lived there un t i l 
he was thirteen. He is now seventy-five. He told me he was having 
trouble at all getting around and visiting with whomever he 
pleased. He added that it was a fax different story this time than 
•even years ago. 1 went with him, his sister and six other relatives 
to s circus. I saw the da mne dest animal act I ever saw; even trained 
chickens, rabbits, turkeys, pigs and porcupines. Mr. Kipnis wanted 
me to stay for a banquet he was giving at the Intourist Hotel for forty 
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reaUves friends. He said he knew Ted Bernstein; Ted 1 # father, 
he said, wag Us attorney. 

Another American I encountered was a Mr. Polaky, an 
accountant from Philadelphia (Pa., that is.) He started complain- 
ing immediately. He had come to Russia to see the grave of hi* mother, 
about sixty miles south of Kiev'. The authorities wouldn't give him 
permission, he said. Apparently he had put in a formal request Cor 
the visit, and when nothing happened within a few hours, be started 
throwing hi# weight around. He wanted me So get in touch with Jorden 
tn Moscow to "put on some heat. " He was furious; he'd been cooling 
hia heel* tor ten day# and his visa had only 1 wo more day* to go. As 
he walked away, Alexis said He would have been glui to take him to his 
mother’s grave had he not made an issue of it. Alexis insisted that 
unt‘1 be ha 1 raised *o much fas* Pol sky could have hired an In- 
tourist car and gone on his own. Whether Alexis wag right or was 
pulling my leg, I do not know 

At Kiev, incident* My, Alexia had to have an interpreter, 
too. He didn't speak Ukrsnian. So, with a UVranian lnioiLrist guide 
named Vladamir, we went to an ancient monastery, said by Alexis to be 
one of the holiest places in the tradition of the Russian church. We 
were taken through a senes of under ground tunnels where 1.40- some 
saints were nterred in glass lopped woodri! boxes in tiny alcoves 
rt. was an eerie experience We had to tarry cradles all the way. We 
were with a group, some of whom were highly devout. Alexis told me 
several had come from hundred# of miles on whs t, for them, was a 
pilgrimage of $ lifetime, just to pray at ibis particular place Others 
«ere scoffers, who kept up a running argument with Uie young monk 
who wag escorting u# r as to the reasons for the good state of preservation 
c*f some of the bodies. The monk insisted with vehemence, amounting 
at times to rage, that it ws» a matter of the grace of God. The 
scoffers, mostly voung Russian*, insisted it was a case of good 
Russian embalming, pin* good soil. I stayed out of that one. 

ho getting off onto the saints, I wandered away from the 
American* I ran across in Kiev, Another, who was anything but a 
M int --he was too attractive and puckish- -was a young Princeton 
graduate named Bill Hardy, from Cincinnati. I met him in the dining 
room of the In tourist Hotel, Alexis had just left lor the night when 
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tkU young Ud rime up and asked in Russian if he might sit at my 
table. When l responded in KugJish he immediately asked in English 
if i »«re American, and I wa s . He told me he 'd been having a.n 
awful time His slot y was that he had specialized in Russian studies 
at Princeton and he had come over to Russia to tr f to arrange to go to 
school in the USSR next year. He spoke Russian, bui he lived American 
in the best tradition. H* had been all over the iot. He had gone up 
one street and down thm other in the down-graded and up-graded 
areas alike, knocking on doors, visiting with families, playing with 
children- -what a boy! Well, somewhere along the line h© had 
attracted the attention of public authorities, Moscow had apparently 
taken, him in stride --he had spent th* night there with a Russian f+ ^Q y- - 
bui in Kiev they didn't know what to do with him. And he didn't know 
what to do with himself. His Russian language in the Ukraine nyid© 
him even more suspect -this Ukraine which was the Lraioing ground 
for Khrushchev. And he didn't help matters by being junt a Cincinnati 
boy. He went Rom home to home. Kids followed him in the streets. 
When they asked him "why America want# to make war on. us, " he 
told them whoever said that was a damn Liar. Wail, it was Khrush- 
chev, the Lion oi Kiev, who had said it. He went out to the be&ch 
and swam with some Ukrainian kids. He played football (soccer) 
with them/ got into s friendly tussle and broke his glass***. Ha was 
about to take over the place when he faul*d thing# up with pdcturu 
taking, ‘Twas just so simple a thing a# photographing the head- 
quarter a oi the Secret Police, which had been pointed out to him by 
some Ukrainian, 

Well, young Mr. Hardy got too much for them, evidently. 

He bad been trying desperately for day# to obtain airpLan* passage 
out of the co'tntry, but to iwr avail. After taking the picture oi the 
police au don, for which he was run in bui ** leased, he got Uiw 
passage posthaste. Whea J last easr him he was at the KUv airport, 
whence 1 was taking off to> Leningrad, Intourist had put a very 
personable sad efficient young lady with him, to see to it that be got 
on the plane to Vienna The plane was held up for a fsw rninuloit 
while Mr. Hardy settled for excess weight of luggage, all madu up 
of Russian book*. He had an idea toward the last that k* was btji&g 
followed at every step. For that 1 wouldn't bkma tha Rusuhms, or 
even Me w y orke r • , 
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Another foreigner I encounter ed was a gal representing 
the Evening Standard of London. She waa looking for trouble and 
the Russians were being excessively mean by not giving it to her. 

She waa loud-mouthed and provocativa. She was picked up twice, 
simply by workers for taking pictures of certain things evidently 
forbidden. But the poLice shooed her out of the station each time, 
much to her disgust. She shan't be able to write about her experiences 
in a Soviet jail. 

On our second day in Kiev, Alexia arranged for a motor- 
boat ride up the Dneiper River. I didn't particularly care to bounce 
around in a speed boat for an hour, but he insisted and 1 went along. 

The Dneiper, apparently, has an importance in Ukrainian history 
which I didn't understand. As we were making our way down to 
the boat Landing, a nattily -dressed young Russian army lieutenant 
caught up from behind and passed us. He was saying something 
which Alexis interpreted to be a quotation from a Ukrainian poet, 
saying in effect, no bird could fly to the middle of the Dneiper. 

I asked Alexis in which direction waa the Dneiper dam that was 
blown up by the Germans during the war. For one of two times 
during my association with him he went blank. "That, " he said, 
"wouldn't have been published in this country. " The other time 
waa when I tried to inquire into his teaching experience in Siberia. 

He changed the subject quickly and firmly. 

On the plane from Kiev to Leningrad we met up with a 
couple of friendly souls. How we met 1 do not exactly know. The 
first thing we knew they were engaging ua in conversation from 
the pair of seats immediately in front of us. One identified himself 
as Alexex Ivanovich Poltozats, editor of "Oitchzna" (Fatherland) 
and the other was a young Leningrad surgeon, Dr. Aready Dezaxhne, 
who had been to Kiev to conduct some demonstrations in gynecology. 
(The English spellings of the names above were supplied by Alexis. ) 

We had morning tea with them in Minsk, whence i was pleased to 
send a postcard to my old fTiend, Sol Taishoff, editor and publisher 
of Broadcasting Mag* sine in Washington, who was born in Minsk. 

We saw Alexex Ivonovich Foltonats Later, several times, in Lenin- 
grad. He had gone over ostensibly to confer with a publisher who was 
bringing out one of his Ukrainian books in Russian. The doctor wanted 
to know all about the Mayo Clinic. I found he knew much more than 
i did. 
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There wasn’t enough unusual about Leningrad, in 
my terra*, to compete for much space hers, la truth, the un- 
usual part of it was a alight return to the usual. In terms of my ex- 
perience it was a large, comparatively attractive and comfortable; 
town. The people were betteT dressed and apparently gayer than in 
Moscow or Kiev, but that was due in part, no doubt, to the fact that 
they were having their best weather in week.* We arrived there on 
the split second of schedule. Wherever I went this part of the story 
was the same. |>lan«s--and X travelled only by airplane - -were 
always off on time and down on time. The crews were pleasant and 
hospitable, albeit 1 wished the hostesses had some respect for 
the sense of smell. Never again will 1 make dirty remarks about 
the American d*od«rant industry. Viva MUM. 

But in Leningrad 1 also had a most memorable experience. 

I was standing in the door of the Astoria Hotel, where 1 was quartered, 
watching the people go by. At that moment I was counting the number 
of people who passed by without eyeglasses. More than 200 had gone 
by, from one way or the other, when I looked around and saw a little 
girl of about ten years staring at me. That wasn't of itself particu- 
larly unusual. For wherever an American stops, someone goes up 
to him to engage his attention. She kept pointing to my necktie. It 
was a bow tie, itself unusual in the country, but this one was rad 
with black polka dots. Then she pointed to a pin on hav sweatar. 

Finally, she unfastened the pin and asked to pin it on me. I agreed, 

not knowing what in the devil it was. The doorman who was watching 

this kept trying to tell me what it was ail about, but even his Russian 

must have been bad. Finally, I gave the little girl some American 

coins and retreated into ths lobby. The next day when I told this 

story to Alexis, he lold me that the little girl was a member of the 

"Young Pioneers. M The pin which she gave me, and which I have on 

my key chain, had thr motto "Always Be Prepared. " When I remarked 

that it was substantially the motto of the Boy Scout* and Girl Scouts 

in America, he hastened to assure me that there must be a great 

difference. This organisation, the "Young Pioneers", he said, was 

a sort of kinder garters for the Communist Party. Youngsters w<sr% recruited 

out of its ranks (its age grouping was from nine to fourteen years) 

into the Young Comrrunist League and then into the P^rty ttuelf. 

He said that only a few went on through to the final artup, not bacauMu 
they were unwilling, but because of the rigid requirements of the 
Party. He took this occasion to t*U me that he was a Party 
member, though completely in tune with its objsctivee. 
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klsxis was a vary cultured man. He could quote 
Shakespeare endlessly, also Mark Twain, O. Henry, Jame* Feni- 
rnore Cooper, Charles Dickens and certain other English and 
American writers. I was told that the** are among the .elected 
English -language author* for the USSR. He had no limitation* in 

' '■fereiu.* to Russian* in any field of the art* --literature, painting 
and music. 


From the time we started on the trip to Kiev and Leningrad 
i had a hunch that I *i* going to see one or more of the leader*. On 
Sunday night before I left on Monday morning, I had attended a prea* 
party given by Ilyichev at the Moscow Pres* Club. Through the inter- 
cession of a young Russian journalist named Valentin Bereshnov, 

*H ; e Chief Editor of The New Times, whom I had previously met in 
uve U ' S ‘ A * 1 "** privileged to have quite a conver satiori with Ilyichev. 
t. oi course put in a word (myself and lord eo) for an interview 
w.th someone of high station, Mr. Ilyichev, who was quite drunk, 
assured us he was trying to work thing* out, for it was through him 
dial tiie request had been channeled. When I told him I was leaving 
the next day, and might not return, he said, in effect, that he'd find 
me. If I was still in the USSR. Beginning the next day Jorden stepped 
up his hourly calls to a half-hour basis, and he literally nagged the 
foreign office half to death, at least for a definite answer. 1 did not 
intend returning to Moscow for anything less than the best; otherwise, 

I was going out to Stockholm from Leningrad. 

"hut Press Club psrty wss another bacchanal. We ^Jordan, 
Frank ei and ij got in with a group of loud-mouthed Russians, two of 
whom spoke excellent English, We drank quite a few toasts with 
them, downing a gU s s of vodka with each. Fins 15 y, one of them sug- 
gested we adjourn to his apartment. HI* wife, who was there, joined 
in the warm invitation for "everybody come home with us. " As we 
separated to get our wraps, »a act of magic took place. In less time 
that it takes to tell it, all the Russians had disappeared. They seemed 
to dissolve into the woodwork. Not one was left. And we haven't 
heard from one of them since, despite ail the promises to "let's get in 
touch, yes, let e do U tomorrow " '’"he telephone number* we gathered 
simply didn’t answer . When I took leave of Ilyichev, he raised his 
glass to propose a toast, T rylng to focus on me with his floating eyes. 
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agreeable. The car picked us up at 2:10, and we were whisked 
over to the Communist Party headquarters, about three blocks 
north of the Kremlin, arriving at 2:20. We were ushered immediately 
in to Khrushchev, along with Ilyichev, who went up in the elevator 
with us. We were there until !*:10. 

There isn't much I can add to the published story regarding 
the man and his surroundings. He was outwardly cordial, calm and 
apparently completely self-assured. He bounced out from behind his 
desk and greeted me, extending his pudgy little hand. He bade me 
to a seat near the head of a long wooden table, covered with a half 
runner of green material. He took a seat directly opposite me. ' 

An interpreter took his place at the head of the table. To Khrush- 
chev's left was Ilyichev and to my right, Jorden and a stenographer, 
who followed us in from the outer office. 

I opened the conversation by telling him briefly of my 
visit to the USSR, mentioning particularly my impressions of the 
May Day parade. I thanked him for receiving me and asked if I might 
ask a few questions. 

"Please do, " he replied. 

I then told him that I hadn' t come there to argue with him 
about anything; that the questions I would ask were intended to get a 
clearer idea of his views and those of his country on certain topics, 
to pass along to the readers of The New York Times. I told him that 
I was in charge of the "factual" part of The Times; that I had little 
or nothing to do with forming the editorial policy and was wholly in- 
dependent of opinions expressed by the paper. Later, I attempted to 
illustrate by telling him that whereas The Times editorially had sup- 
ported Eisenhcwever for President, I had voted for Stevenson twice 
and the fact was well known to my superiors. He didn't seem to 
understand, or at least to believe me. 

I read my questions from a list which I had prepared with the 
help of Salisbury, Daniel and Jorden. The Translator took notes of 
each question, put it into Russian for Khrushchev and repeated the 
process in reverse with his answers. At no time did he balk or bridle 
at a question. The list of questions was quite long. W e had made it up 
in the half expectation that any leader, if he decided to receive me, 
would require questions in advance. He did not require them, so I 
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read them personally. I had indicated in my note a a certain 
priority of questions, however, in cate the interview ahould bo 
cut off before 1 got them all in. Luckily 1 did to, for 1 v»« able 
to ask no more than half my list during the hour and fifty minutes 
with him. 


The old boy teemed to enjoy the whole thing. He warmed 
up ae we went along. Repeatedly, at he took long periodt in which 
to give hi* replies, which I could not immediately understand, 1 
lapsed into reflections. 1 tried to rite in my mind to the importance 
of the occasion. 1 tried to imprest upon my seif that here I was 
sitting there at the very center post of the international communist 
conspiracy, in the pretence of the chief engineer of the aperatut; 
before one of the most powerful individual a In the world, eo far at th# 
chances of war and peace ware concerned. 1 could convince myself 
of this intellectually $ 1 knew these were the facts. But 1 simply 
couldn't feel it. 1 have since tried to analyse this em ot io n al dead- 
spot. 1 guess it came from a sort of sense of disgust that this 
porcine little man, with his toughness and crudeness 

bulging through any show of good manners should be In such a position; 
: that my generation had permitted the world to get info such a ctate as 
: to be troubled in any way by this little braggart. The very fact that 
■ I had to regard him as of highest material for interview gave me, I 
am sure, an inner sense of revulsion. 

When at the end of the interview I arose to go, he came 
around to shake hand* and wish me well. He brought up again a 
little side exchange we had had sboxit his coining to the U S. He 
said, with a chuckle, he couldn't come as a tourist without being 
fingerprinted, and he didn't like that. I replied by pulling out my 
Defense Department Accreditation Card to show him my fingerprints 
on the back of it. I told him that no one in America took offemte at 
being fingerprinted for such documents. 

"Then you must be a criminal, " he said with a laugh. He 
had given off quite a chuckle a moment before when, cutting off the 
interview - -which he eaid he'd like to continue --he announci&d he 
had to go out "to meet the Mongolian delegation. " 
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We withdrew through the outer office into the main corri- 
dor. There we saw him again. He raised hi* little hat as he passed 
and said: "Off to see the Mongolians. " 

Only time will tell hia place in history, or even his con- 
tinuing role in the Soviet Union and Communist Party. Theoretically, 
he is head of an eleven-man Presidium (party governing board) which, 
again theoretically, decides policies by "majority vote," He is 
also a member of the top triumyerate of himself. Bulganin and 
Marshal Zhukov. But I got the definite impression from what I saw and heard 
that, at least for the present, he is the hull moose. However, there is 
also the impression throughout the small Western colony (diplomats, 
correspondents etc. ) Lr Moscow that no one, Khrushchev or anyone 
else, is going to be allowed soon to fasten a personal Stalin-like rein 
on the party or the Soviet government if it is within the power of all 
the other* to prevent it. 

After leaving Mr. Khruschev’s office, we went to The Time* 
office, which <s also Jorderds apartment. There we reconstructed 
our notes. This took more than two hours. Then 1 wrote my story. 

I was told by Jorden that, being a tourist, I might be able to telephone 
the story to London without check by censorship. 1 insisted, how- 
ever, that it go through censor; I wanted to see what, if anything, 
would be cut out, or if the story would be allowed to go at all. Jor- 
dan sent the copy to the telegraph office by Victor, the chauffeur. 

In an unbelievably short time we received word that the copy had 
been cleared by censorship and was, in fart, already in New York. 

Not a word was changed, so far as we were able to tell at the Moscow 
end 


There is much else to my trip that I shall have to leave for 
future telling. I'd rather like to tell you, for instance, of the 
American correspondents and the difficulties under which they Live 
and work. The Jorden* have aa apartment, which is part of our 
office. J.t is regarded here a* quite plush, but you certainly wouldn't 
think it so. At least they have a bath tub and make better use of it 
than one I *?aw n a worker's apartment at/shoe factory in the cHy of 
Kiev. They had kindling wood stored ! n it. The Frankel* live in 
one room at the Metropxue Hotel- Any cooking they do -and Lord 
knows no one wants to eat out &uy more than necessary in Moscow-- 
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has to be done on an electric hotplate in the one room, which serves 
a* bedroom, sitting room, library, solarium and pantry. Their 
canned goods are stored in a clothe a closet; dishes are washed in 
the bathroom. 

1 couldn't help, therefore, feeling guilty when 1 arrived 
at the beautifully run, well- stocked Grand Hotel in Stockholm. 1 
appeased my guilt somewhat by bringing Jorden out with me for a 
few days in Stockholm, and by authorising him, whiLe there, to buy 
the Frankei't an electric refrigerator. 

As 1 said at the outset, I cannot qualify as an expert on 
Russia. As pleasant in most reejwtct* as was my trip, I still had 
a sense of foreboding. How much of that was due to what 1 saw and 
heard and how much to my preconceptions, 1 am unable to judge 
From all accounts things are much better there than they were, in 
terms of human associations, Ho one would argue for a moment that 
there are many basic freedoms in American terms. Resident 
foreigner 8, particularly Americans, apparently are still subject to 
many petty annoyances, although perhaps less th*n before Stalin's 
death. There is some talk, including warnings about being followed 
and spied upon. However much of this is done is apparently done 
mostly to foreign residents, not to tourists. After all, i had a state 
agent, Alexis, with me all of the time. I didn't fear- being followed. 

1 had no secrets that 1 knew of, and my views co uld be had by 
anyone for the asking. I did come away with the feeling, however , that 
we of the United States can only profit by learning more about these 
people, that we are foolish to think, 11 we do, that we can separate 
them from their regime; that basically we will be more prepared to 
visa! with then), individually or through government, if we take the in 
first as they are and try to learn more about them, 


Daddy 
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THE WHITE HOUSE 
WASHINGTON 



June 20, 1957 


PERSONAL 


MEMORANDUM FOR: 
Allen Dulles 


I am sending over a document 
which I received from Arthur 
Sulzberger. It was written by 
Turner Catledge to his daughters. 


After you have had a chance to 
read it, would you please return 
it to me. 

a * 

Sherman Adams 
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